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INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 

BY HIS EMINENCE, CARDINAL GIBBONS. 



The subject of the following article acquires a special interest 
from the circumstance that the Conference on International Arbi- 
tration is expected to commence its sessions at The Hague during 
the present summer. 

Nearly two thousand years ago, the first words that were ut- 
tered to announce the birth of the Saviour of mankind, were those 
of the angelic anthem containing a proclamation of peace to the 
world : " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men 
of good-will." And the first words of the risen Saviour to His 
assembled Apostles were also a message of blessed peace : " Jesus 
came and stood in the midst, and said to them : Peace be to you." 

Christ's mission on earth was to establish a triple peace in the 
hearts of men — peace with God by the observance of His com- 
mandments, peace with our fellow men by the practice of justice 
and charity, and peace within our own breasts by keeping our 
passions subject to reason, and our reason in harmony with the 
Divine law. He came above all " to break down the middle wall 
of partition" that divided nation from nation, that alienated 
tribe from tribe, and people from people, and to make them all 
one family acknowledging the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Christ. But, looking back and contemplating the wars 
that have ravaged the Christian world during the last twenty cen- 
turies, some persons might be tempted at first sight to exclaim 
in anguish of heart that the mission of Christ was a failure. 
My purpose, in the brief remarks that I shall make, is to dis- 
abuse the faint-hearted of this discouraging impression, and to 
show that Christ's mission has not failed, but that the cause of 
peace has made decisive and reassuring progress, and the advances 
it has already made are an assurance of its ultimate success. 
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It is by comparisons and contrasts that we can most effectually 
gauge the results of Christian civilization. 

Let us compare the military history of the Eoman Empire, 
from its foundation to the time of Augustus Caesar, with the mili- 
tary record of our American Republic, from the close of the Revo- 
lution to the present time. 

In pagan Rome, war was the rule, peace was the exception. 
The Temple of Janus in Rome was always open in time of war, 
and was closed in time of peace. From the reign of Romulus to 
the time of Augustus Caesar, a period of seven hundred years, the 
Temple of Janus was always open, except twice, when it was 
closed for only six years. It was subsequently closed at the birth 
of Christ, as if to symbolize the pacific mission of the Redeemer 
of mankind. 

The United States has existed as a sovereign nation for about 
one hundred and twenty years, Bince the close of the Revolution. 
During that period, we have had four wars — the War with Eng- 
land, from 1812 to 1815; the War with Mexico, from 1845 to 
1848; the Civil War, from 1861 to 1865; and the recent Spanish 
War. The combined length of these campaigns was about ten 
years. Hence, we see that the United States has enjoyed twelve 
years of peace for one year of war, while the Roman Empire en- 
joyed less than one year of tranquillity for every century of mili- 
tary engagements. I may remark, in passing, that at least three 
of these four military campaigns might have been easily averted 
by peaceful arbitration, and that a large share of the responsibil- 
ity for them rests at our doors. 

What is the history of the Hebrew people, as recorded in the 
pages of the Old Testament, but a narrative of warfare? The 
Sacred Chronicle, from Moses to the Maccabees, comprising four- 
teen hundred years, presents an almost unbroken series of wars 
of defence, of invasion, or of extermination. So continuous were 
military campaigns that a sacred writer refers to a time in the 
year when hostilities were annually resumed : " It came to pass 
at the return of the year, at the time when kings go forth to war." 
They had their season for fighting as well marked as we have our 
seasons for planting and reaping. 

But the blessed influence of our Christian civilization has been 
experienced not only in reducing the number of wars, but still 
more in mitigating the horrors of military strife. 
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Prior to the dawn of Christianity, the motto of the conqueror 
was : " Vm victim," " Woe to the vanquished." The captured cities 
were pillaged and laid waste. The wives and daughters of the 
defeated nation became the prey of the ruthless soldiery. The 
conquered generals and their armies were obliged to grace the 
triumphs of the victors before they were condemned to death 
or to ignominious bondage. Alexander the Great, after the cap- 
ture of the city of Tyre, ordered two thousand of the inhabitants 
to be crucified, and the remainder of the population were put to 
death or sold into slavery. 

How different was the conduct of General Scott after his suc- 
cessful siege of the City of Mexico ! As soon as the enemy sur- 
rendered, not a single soldier or citizen was sacrificed to the ven- 
geance of the victorious army, and not a single family was exiled 
from their native land. 

During the siege of Jerusalem, in the year 70 of the Christian 
era, under Titus the Eoman general, more than a million of Jews 
perished by the sword or by famine. Nearly one hundred thou- 
sand Jews were carried into captivity. The sacred vessels of the 
Temple of Jerusalem were borne away by the blood-stained hands 
of the Eoman army. Simon, the Jewish chieftain, with the 
flower of the Jewish troops, was conducted to Rome, where he 
graced the triumph of the Eoman General, and then a rope was 
thrown around his neck and he was dragged to the Forum, where 
he was cruelly tormented and put to death. And yet Titus was 
not accused by his contemporaries of exceptional cruelty. On 
the contrary, he was regarded as a benevolent ruler, and was 
called " The delight of the human race." 

Let us contrast the conduct of Titus towards the Jews with 
General Grant's treatment of the defeated Confederate forces. 
When General Lee surrendered his sword to Grant at Appomattox 
Court House, he and his brave army were permitted to return 
without molestation to their respective homes. 

Imagine General Lee and his veterans led in chains to Wash- 
ington, followed by the spoils and treasures of Southern homes 
and Southern sanctuaries. Imagine the same Confederate sol- 
diers compelled to erect, in the capital of the nation, a monument 
to commemorate their own defeat and the triumph of the con- 
queror. Would not the whole nation rise up in its might and 
denounce a degradation so revolting to their humanity? 
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The Soman and the American Generals, in their opposite 
conduct, were reflecting the spirit of the time in which they lived. 
Titus, in exercising cruelty towards the vanquished, was follow- 
ing the traditions of Paganism. Grant, in his magnanimity 
towards the Confederate troops, was obeying the mandates of 
Christian civilization. 

The friends and advocates of International Arbitration are 
engaged in the most noble and benevolent mission that can engross 
the attention of mankind — a mission to which are attached the 
most sublime title and the most precious reward. " Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God." 

Consider what progress has already been made in the beneficent 
work in which they are enlisted. 

A hundred years ago disputes between individuals were com- 
monly decided by duels. Thanks to the humanizing influence of 
a Christian public opinion, these disagreements are now usually 
adjusted by legislation and conciliation. Have we not reason to 
indulge the hope that the same pacific agencies which have checked 
the duel between individuals will, in God's own time, check the 
duel between nations? 

In our schoolboy days the most odious and contemptible crea- 
ture we used to encounter was the bully, who played the tyrant 
towards the weak but cringed before his strong companions. But 
still more intolerable is a bullying nation that picks a quarrel 
with a feeble nation, with the base intent of seizing her posses- 
sions. This bullying Power is playing towards a weaker neighbor 
the role which the impious King Ahab acted towards Naboth. 
When the King demanded Naboth's vineyard, Naboth answered: 
" The Lord forbid that I should give to thee the inheritance of 
my fathers." But there was no Board of Arbitration in those 
days; might was right with Ahab. He robbed Naboth, not only 
of his vineyard, but also of his life. 

Let the friends and advocates of International Arbitration use 
every effort to protect the weak against the strong, and then to 
the ruler of a feeble nation may be applied the words of the poet: 
" Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just." 

(1) He is armed with the consciousness of the sacred right of 
property. 

(2) He is armed with the shield of an enlightened public 
opinion. 
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(3) He is armed with the conviction that his cause will be 
adjudicated by the equitable decision of a Board of Arbitration. 

This amicable system, while protecting the rights of the weak, 
will not wound the national pride of the strong, since it does not 
attempt to trench on the sovereignty of the stronger Power. 

I can recall at least five instances within the last twenty years 
in which international conflicts have been amicably settled by 
arbitration. The dispute between Germany and Spain regarding 
the Caroline Islands was adjusted by Pope Leo XIII in 1886. 
The Samoan difficulty between Germany and the United States 
was settled by a conference held in Berlin in 1889. A treaty of 
peace between the United States and Mexico was signed in Wash- 
ington at the close of Mr. Cleveland's administration. And, a 
few months ago, a war between Prance and Germany — perhaps a 
general European conflict — was averted by the Algeciras confer- 
ence on Morocco. 

Lastly, President Roosevelt, by his timely and tactful inter- 
vention, put an end to the late destructive war between Russia 
and Japan. As a recognition of his daring act of humanity (for 
failure would have seriously compromised his official dignity), 
he was presented with the Nobel prize, including a gold medal, 
which, no doubt, he esteems far less for its intrinsic value than 
for the memorable historic incident which it commemorates. 

If international arbitration helps to avert threatening hostili- 
ties, the avoidance of any entangling alliance removes us from 
the danger of provoking them. 

The Father of his Country, in his Farewell Address, which 
he left as a precious legacy to his countrymen, earnestly exhorts 
them to abstain from being involved in entangling alliances with 
other nations, and to cultivate friendship with all of them. This 
solemn admonition was reaffirmed by Jefferson in his Inaugural 
Address, and it has been handed down from one Administration 
to another as a sacred oracle, and has now acquired almost the 
force and authority of law. Washington wrote: 

"Observe good faith and justice towards all nations, cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this counsel. It 
will be worthy of a free, enlightened and, at no distant period, a great 
nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too often novel example 
of a people always guided by exalted justice and benevolence. 

"Nothing is more essential than that inveterate antipathies against 
particular nations and passionate attachments to others should be ex- 
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eluded, and that, in place of them, just and amicable feelings towards 
all should be cultivated. The nation which indulges towards another 
an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is a slave to its animosity 
or to its affections. Antipathy in one nation against another disposes 
each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes 
of umbrage when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. . . . 

" Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have no, or a very 
remote, relation. Hence, she must be engaged in frequent controversies, 
the causes of which are entirely foreign to our concerns. Hence, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or in the ordinary combinations 
and collisions of her friendships or her enmities. Our detached and dis- 
tant situation invites and enables us to pursue a different course. . . . 

" Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? . . . Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, 
honor or caprice? 

" Our policy is to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion 
of the foreign world." 

Since these memorable words were written in 1796, experience 
and observation, far from weakening their force, have confirmed 
their wisdom and foresight, and their observance has contributed 
no small share to our peace and prosperity. 

As soon as we form an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
any other nation, we make her quarrels and hostilities our own. 
Her enemies are our enemies. We are tied to her chariot wheels. 
We must perforce increase our land and naval armament to suit 
her purposes. She will urge and almost compel us to do so if 
we are to remain her champion. It is implied in the compact. 

By throwing ourselves into the arms of one interested ally 
we alienate ourselves from other nations, which become inflamed 
toward us with a spirit of jealousy, or even of open hostility. 

The European Powers are impelled to form coalitions for rea- 
sons which, happily for us, do not affect our country. Their 
history is marked by traditional and inveterate rivalries and ani- 
mosities towards each other. 

Each nation has on her borders a formidable Power, one watch- 
ing the other with a jealous eye, eager to profit by her weakness, 
and to wrest from her a slice of her territory, if not to absorb it 
all. Hence, they feel compelled, in self-defence, to be fully armed 
and to form as many combinations as they can with other nations. 

When our forefathers sailed across the Atlantic to this Western 
World they cut adrift from those long-standing and deep-rooted 
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national rivalries and encounters in which the mother countries 
have been embroiled. And, thank God, our own internecine con- 
flict between the States is as much an event of the past as the wars 
in England between the Houses of York and Lancaster. 

Fortunately for us, our geographical situation isolates us from 
dangerous proximity to aggressive adversaries. We are providen- 
tially protected by our natural boundaries. We are bordered on 
the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the west by the Pacific, we are 
bounded on the north by friendly colonies, and on the south by a 
sister republic, which, far from arousing our apprehension, values 
our strength as a protection against foreign invasion. 

Hence, instead of forming leagues with some other Govern- 
ments, let us continue to pursue a more humane, enlightened 
and statesmanlike policy by fostering and developing our com- 
mercial relations with all the nations of the world. 

Let the streams of commerce flow between Europe and America 
like invigorating blood coursing through the arteries of the hu- 
man body, diffusing life and activity, and all forming, as it were, 
one social organism, each member exulting in the health and 
growth of the other, and stimulating the remotest parts with re- 
newed energy and activity. Let our business interests with those 
Commonwealths be so inseparable and reciprocal that the injury 
to one will be felt by the others, and the prosperity of one will 
be shared by all. 

Besides entering into closer commercial relations with Euro- 
pean nations, let us form a still more friendly compact with them 
by welcoming their thrifty sons and daughters to share our for- 
tunes in this favored country. It cannot be denied that our excep- 
tional prosperity as a nation in the past century has been due in 
no small measure to the tide of immigration. 

We are a composite Commonwealth, evolved from various races, 
peoples and tongues. The blood of Celt, Teuton and Anglo- 
Saxon, of Latin and Lithuanian, of Sclavonian and Scandinavian, 
flows through the veins of Columbia. It would be unnatural for 
the Mother to be partial to one race at the expense of the others. 
She would arouse the jealousy of her sons at home, and of their 
kinsfolk across the seas. 

Let ns continue to invite the people of Europe to our shores. 
Let us give them the right hand of fellowship, embracing them as 
brothers, holding out to them every opportunity of advancing their 
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material interests, inspiring them with so great an admiration for 
our civil and political institutions that they may be impelled to 
be incorporated with us, becoming " bone of our bone, and flesh 
of our flesh," begetting and rearing children who, while they 
cherish the land of their fathers, will love still more the land of 
their birth. 

May the immigrants become so enamored of our country that 
they will be eager to exclaim in the language of Euth to Naomi : 
"Where you shall dwell, we also will dwell; your people shall 
be our people, and your God our God." 

It is surprising with what rapidity the descendants of immi- 
grants become assimilated with the native population. Climatic 
influences, intermarriages and education, social, political and busi- 
ness relations, so mould and shape the physical and mental texture 
of the new generation that it is often difficult to determine to 
what European nation their grandparents or even their parents 
belonged, unless their ancestry be disclosed by their patronymic. 

When we contemplate the constant and steady stream of immi- 
grants flowing from Europe to this Land of Promise, bent on 
deeds not of war, but of peace and industry; on a mission not of 
destruction, but of construction; coming not to exterminate, but 
to join hands with the descendants of the early settlers in devel- 
oping the resources of the country; and when we survey this 
scene, the glorious vision of the Prophet Isaiah is pictured before 
us : " Lift up thine eyes round about and see : all these are gath- 
ered together, they are come to thee; thy sons shall come from 
afar, and thy daughters shall rise up at thy side. Then shalt thou 
see and abound, and thy heart shall wonder and be enlarged, when 
the multitude of the sea shall be converted to thee, the strength 
of the Gentiles shall come to thee." 

Let us cherish the hope that the day is not far off when the 
reign of the Prince of Peace will be firmly established on the 
earth, and the spirit of the Gospel will so far sway the minds and 
hearts of Eulers and Cabinets that international disputes will 
be decided, not by standing armies, but by permanent courts of 
arbitration — when they will be settled, not on the battle-field, 
but in the halls of conciliation, and will be adjusted, not by the 
sword, but by the pen, which " is mightier than the sword." 

Jambs Card. Gibbons. 



